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For the Companion. 


WHAT CAME TO OLIVE HAYGARTH. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


It was the afternoon of the 24th of December, a dull, 

y afternoon, with a sky frowning over it which was 
all ‘one cloud, but from which neither rain nor snow 
fll. A certain insinuating breath of cold was in the 
sir, more penetrating than the crisp, keen wind of the 
sharpest January day. 

Olive Haygarth shivered as she walked along the 
peakest side of Harrison Avenue, down town. She 
was making her way to Dock Square, to carry home to 
acothing store some vests which she and her mother 
had just completed. 

After awhile she turned and walked across into 
Washington Street, for an impulse came over her to 
ge all the bright Christmas things in the shop win- 
dows, and the gay, glad people getting ready to keep 
holiday. 

She had meant, when she set out on her walk, to 
avoid them, for she knew that her mood was bitter 
gough already. She had left no brightness behind 
herathome. There were but two of them, herself and 
her mother, and they were poor people, with only their 
needles between them and want. 

They had never known actual suffering, however, for 
Mrs. Haygarth had worked in a tailor’s shop in her 
youth, and had taught Olive so much of the intricacies 
of the business as sufficed to make her a good work- 
woman. 

Accordingly they did their sewing so well as to com- 
nand constant employment and fair prices. But after 
all it was ceaseless drudging, just to keep body and 
oul together. What was the use of it all? Not enjoy- 
nent enough in any one day to pay for living—why 
not as well lie down and die at once? 

She walked on sullenly, thinking of these things. 
Anelegant carriage stopped just in front of her, and a 
girl no older than herself got out, trailing her rich silk 
aross the sidewalk, and went into a fashionable jew- 
dler’s. 

Olive stopped, and looking in at the window, osten- 
idly at the vases and bronzes, watched the girl with 
her dainty, high-bred air. She noted every separate 
item of her loveliness—the delicate coloring, the golden 
lair so tastefully arranged, the pure, regular features. 
Then she looked at the lustrous silk, the soft furs, the 
tonnet, which was a pink and white miracle of blonde 
ud rosebuds. How much of the beauty was the girl’s 
very self, and how much did she owe to this splendid 
setting? Olive had seen cheeks and lips as bright and 
lairas golden when she tied on her own unbecoming 
dark straw bonnet before her own dingy looking-glass. 

She went on with renewed bitterness, asking herself, 
over and over again, Why? Why? Why? Did not the 
Bible say that God was no respecter of persons? But 
why did He snake some, like that girl in there, to feed 
on the roses and lie in the lilies of life—to wear silks, 
andfurs, and jewels, and laces, and then make her to 
work buttonholes in Butter & Co.’s vests? Was there 
any God at all? or, if there was, did he not make some 
people and forget them altogether, while He was heap- 
ing good things on others whom He liked better? She 
could not understand it. And then to be told to love 
God, after all; and that He pitied her as a father-pitied 
tischildren! Why! that golden-haired girl in the silk 
drss could love God easily—that command must have 
ben meant for her. 

Going on she caught a glimpse of an illumination in 
the window of a print shop. 

“PEACE ON EARTH AND GOop WILL TOWARD MEN” 
vas the legend set forth by the brilliantly colored let- 
ters, 

What a mockery those words seemed to be! There 
tad hever been peace or good will in their house, even 
the old days when they were tolerably prosperous, 
'efore her father went away. 

She walked very slowly now, for she was thinking of 
that old time. She had loved her father more than she 
tad ever loved any one else. To her he had always 
hen kind; he had never found fault with her, and had 
moothed all the rough places out of her life. Her 
nother had been neat, and smart, and capable, as the 
New England phrase is. Higher praise than this Mrs. 
Haygarth did not covet. But like many capable wo- 
nen, she had acquired a habit of small fault finding, a 
brpetual dropping, which would have worn even a 
“one, and George Haygarth was no stone. 

The woman loved her husband, doubtless, in some 
fashion of her own, but to save her life she could not 
have kept from “nagging” him. She fretted if he 
‘tought mud upon his shoes over her clean floor, if he 
pent money on any pleasure for himself, any extra in- 
tulgence for Olive; above all, if he ever took a fancy to 
keep holiday. 

ove five years ago things had come to a climax. 
‘ lve was thirteen years old then, and he had brought 
Aer home for Christmas some ornaments—a pin and 
‘rings, not very expensive, but in Mrs. Haygarth’s 
Yes, useless and unnecessary. She assailed him bit- 
“rly, and for a marvel he heard her out in dumb silence. 

ra she was all through he only said,— 

“Tthink I can spare the eight dollars they cost me, 

‘ce Iam not likely to give the girl any thing again 
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for some time. It will be too far to send Christmas gifts 
from Colorado.” 

Mrs. Haygarth’s temper was up, and she answered 
him, with an evil sneer,— 

“Colorado, indeed! Colorado is peopled with wide- 
awake men. It’s no place for you out there.” 

He made no reply, only got up and went out; and, 
going by Olive, he stooped and kissed her. 

How well she remembered that kiss! 

Through the week afterward he went to his work as 
usual, but he spent scarcely any time at home, and 
when there made little talk. All his wife’s accustomed 
flings and inuendoes fell on his ears apparently unheed- 
ed. The night before New Year’s he was busy a long 
time in his own room. When he came out he handed 
Mrs. Haygarth a folded paper. 

“There,” he said, “is the receipt for the next year’s 
house rent, and before that time is out I shall send you 
the money, if I am prospered, to pay for another year. 
I have taken from the savings bank enough to carry 
me to Colorado and keep me a little while after I get 
there; and the bank book, with the rest of the five hun- 
dred dollars, I have transferred to you. If I have any 
luck you shall never want—you and Olive. You'll be 
better off without me. I think I’ve always been an ag- 
gravation to you, Martha—only an aggravation.” 

He went back again into his room, and came out with 
a valise packed full. 

“IT think [ll go away now,” he said. “The train 
starts in an hour, and there is no need of my troubling 
you any longer.” 

Then he had taken Olive into his arms, and she had 
felt some sudden kisses on her check, some hot tears on 
her face; but he had said nothing to her, only the one 
sentence, gasped out like a groan,— 

“Father’s little one! father’s little one!’ 

Olive shivered and then grew hot again, as she re- 
membered it; and remembered how wistfully he had 
looked afterwards at his wife, reading no encourage- 
ment in her sharp, contemptuous face. 

“T guess you'll see Colorado about as much as I 
shall,” said Martha Haygarth, sneeringly. ‘Your cour- 
age may last fifty miles.” 

He did not answer. He just shut the door behind 
him and went out into the night—and she had never 
seen him since, never heard his voice since that last cry 
—“Father’s little one!” 

She felt the thick-coming tears blinding her eyes, but 
she brushed them resolutely away, and looked up at 
the Old South clock just before her. 

Almost five! The sun had set nearly half an hour 
ago, and the night was falling fast. How long a time 
she had spent in walking the short distance since she 
came into Washington Street! How late home she 
should be! She quickened her steps almost to a run, 
went to the clothing store, where she had to wait alittle 
while for her work to be looked over and paid for, and 
heard the clocks strike six just as she reached the cor- 
ner of Essex Street, on her homeward way. The dense, 
hurrying crowd jostled and pressed her, and she turned 
the corner. She would find more room on the Avenue, 
she thought. 

She had not noticed that two young men were fol- 
lowing her closely. They would have been gentlemen 
if they had obeyed the laws of God and man. As it 
was, there was about them the look which nothing ex- 
presses so well as the word “fast.” Their very features 
had become coarse and lowered in tone by the lives 
they led; and yet they were the descendants of men 
whose names were honored in the State, and made glo- 
rious by traditions of true Christian knighthood. 





On the other side ot the way, alike unnoticed by 
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‘and thinking that if He cared for all the rest of the 
world He had forgotten me. Here we are—the next 
house is home.” 

“Your mother—how will she receive me, Olive?” 

Olive’s heart seemed to stand still. Her mother had 
been so bitter through all these years; had said such 
cruel things about this man, whom she accused of de- 
serting his family and leaving them to starve, of caring 
only for himself. She did not speak—she did not know 
what to say. 

“You must go in and break it to her,” George Hay- 
garth said, as they climbed the stairs of the humble 
tenement house, the third story of which the mother 
and daughter occupied. “TI will stay outside and wait. 
It won’t be coming home at all if Martha doesn’t bid 
me welcome.” 

Olive went in, trembling. 

“Here is the money, mother.” 

Mrs. Haygarth reached out her hand for it and looked 
at it. 

“Yes, it’s all right, but I thought you were never 
coming home. What kept you?” 

“I looked into the windows a good deal as I went 
down, and then I had to wait at the store, and I’ve been 
thinking, mother, it will be five years next week since 
father went away. What if we could see him again?” 

She paused, expecting to hear some of the old bitter 
words about her father; but instead, her mother’s voice 
fell softly upon her ear. 

“Tve been thinking too, Olive, and I believe he is 
dead. I don’t think I used to be patient enough with 
him, and perhaps I wore his love out. But he did care 
for you, and seems to me nothing short of death could 
have kept him away so long.” 

“But if you could see him, mother?” Olive persisted, 
with trembling voice. 

Some new thought pierced Martha Haygarth’s brain. 

A strange thrill shook her. She looked an instant into 
Olive’s eyes. Then, without a word, she sprang to the 
door and threw it open. Olive heard a low, passionate 
ery. 
“George! George! if I was so cross, I did love you!” 
and Olive saw a figure come out of the shadow and take 
her mother clese in its arms. And then she hid her 
eyes and said a little prayer, she never knew what. 


Olive and her pursuers, a man walked on steadily, never 
losing sight of them for a moment. At last, as she 
came into a quiet portion of the street, the two young 
men drew near her. They were simply what I have 
said, “fast.” They perhaps meant no real harm, and 
thought it would be good fun to frighten her. 

“Where are you going, my pretty maid?’”’ said one, 
the bolder and handsomer of the two. 

“‘My face is my fortune, sir, she said,’” responded 
the other, in a voice which the wine he had taken for 
dinner made a little thick and unsteady. 

“You ought not to be out alone,” the first began | 
aga‘n. “You are quite too young and too pretty.” So, after all, God had not forgotten them. 

“That she is,” a loud, stern voice answered, “when | their want was sorest their help had come. 
there are such vile hounds as you ready tognsult an | needed all they had suifered, perhaps, to teach her 
unprotected girl.” | mother what love was worth, and what forbearance sig- 

Surely it was a voice Olive knew, only stronger and | nified. 
more resolute than she had ever heard it before. “Peace ON EARTH AND Goop WILL TOWARD MEN!’ 

She turned suddenly, and the gas light struck full on From the very sky the words seemed to drop down to 
ei se te “~ face, jprnctines ete her, like an angelic blessing; and now to their home the 
1air shut in like a frame. The man, who had crossed | .3 4. Ge yonce had eome : ee rm : 
the street to come to her rescue, looked at her a mo- a yn EN, SEEN CHIEN WHEE SOS 
ment, and then, as if involuntarily, came to his lips the ‘i : 
old, fond words, the last she had ever heard him speak, 

“Father’s little one!” 

He opened his arms, and she, poor tired girl, crept KATY BURNS. 
into their shelter. The two young men stood by wait- “There, now, darling, let me tuck you in nicely. Stop 
ing, enough of the nobility of the old blood in them to | @ minute, Franky, that’s a good boy, while I ax Daisy; 
keep them from running away, though their nerves | there! now she’s all rivht:” and “Katy ein kissed 
pees — ——. ange Haygarth spoke to them | the bright, baby face that laid sO helpless among the 
ae ped. = ee pillows, and taking up the tongue of the little carriage 

ee - ‘ : and the dimpled hand of her baby brother at the same 
she was my girl, whom I had not seen for five years. time, she drew her loving burden along, quite content- 
It was enough for me that she was a woman. To my ed and happy. 7 _ 
thinking it’s a poor manhood that insults women in- ‘ 
stead of protecting them. I meant to look out for her, 





Just when 
And they 
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The day was one of the sunniest of June. Every body 
: | knew Katy, and it seemed as if there never before were 
and be she who she might, you should rot have harmed | 54 many cheerful faces at the doors and windows. The 
her. rs os gardens were in bloom, the trees had been washed the 

‘We never meant her any real harm,” the elder Of | night before by a shower; all nature seemed to have ar- 
the two said, humbly; “but we have learned our lesson, | rayed itself in beauty for the express purpose of shining 
and I think we shall neither of us forget it. Young for Katy and her little charge. 
lady, we beg your pardon.” Katy herself was not inappropriate as a picture to 

Then they lifted their hats and went away; and | place in this great framwork of nature. She had a face 
George Haygarth drew his daughter s hand through | that could on occasions, appear very beautiful--flushed 
his arm and walked on, telling his story nos he walked. | with hope or lighted with anticipation; ordinarily it 

He had been unsuceessful at first. For more than| was a good, sweet face; and what made it more attrac- 
eieeh Gate te hak warned Bean atte to hecp him- | tive was, that a gentle smile always lighted it up when- 
self alive. Fever had wasted him, plans had failed him, | ever she spoke. 
hope had deserted him. The very first money he could Truly, Katy was the jewel of her home—not perfect 
possibly spare he had sent home, with a long, loving | py any means, few girls of fifteen are, but trying always 
letter to the absent, over whom his heart yearned. But| ¢ do her best for those around her, and to lighten the 
money and letter had both come back to him after |} yrqen of cares for her mother. 
™ oe the oud letter office. Katy had not gone far before the door of a pretty lit- 

Yes,” Olive said, fens behing we poor to keep on there | tle cottage opened and a face, framed in long golden 
after the year for which you paid was out, and we have | ringlets, looked out. 
moved two or three times since then. The postman did | “I knew it was you, Katy, as far as I could see.” 
not know where to find us, and after the first year we “T suppose so,” answered Katy, laughing and eoming 
gave up asking for letters at the office.” to a stand still. “Franky, sit down on the doorstep a 

Her father’s hand clasped hers tighter, in sympathy, little while, that’s a good boy.” But Frank was a shy 
and then he told the rest of his story. little man, so in pretended terror he clung all the more 

He had never been very prosperous, never seen any | tightly to her hand, and Katy smiled down upon him 
such golden chances as the mining legends pictere, but | and kept her stand. 
he had come home better off than he ever should have| ‘“Won’t you come in fora moment? I’ve so much 
been if he had stayed in the East. For a whole week | to tell you,” cried Nelly Powers, for that was the name 
he had been in Boston searching for them every where, | claimed by the owner of the curls. 
and no knowing how much longer he might have had 
to wait but for this accident. 

“Don’t say accident, father,” Olive answered, softly. 
“Tt was God’s way of bringing us together. I begin to| “What a slave you are to those children! 
see now what it means when the Bible says, ‘He is | there are none in this house. 
touched by our infirmities, and pities our necessities.’ | me to be tied to them.” 

And yet, only this afternoon I was losing all my fuith,| “If you had them you'd love them,” said Katy, pres- 





“TI can’t, dear, Frank is so queer. He never will get 
over being a baby, I’m afraid.” Then she stooped to 
kiss him, seeing his lips quiver. 





I'm glad 
It would just about kill 
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sing back the pitlows to’show-more completely the rose- 
bud face of her pet. ¢ 

“Yes, I dare say, but [ shouldn’t’ want to be forever 
fussing with them, as you are. What are you going to 
do this afternoon ?” 

“Stay at home and sew, or do any thing elsc that I 
please,” answered Katy. : 


“Because two or three-of us girls; Anne Morrison, | nut Grove. My partner is getting it up, all in a private 
Jenny Lake and Matty Green, are going over to the riv-| way. You know there are boats, and swings, and ev- 


er this afternoon, and Jenny Lake’s cousin—you remem- 
ber him, he’s superb,—has come over from Green Bay, 
and Lawrence Green is home; so you see what a time 
we are likely to have. If you say you’ll go ll drive 
round for you at three.” 

“fT should like it of all things,” said Katy, her face 
growing bright, “and I don’t know of any thing to keep 
meat home. To be sure, mother isn’t very well, but 
she never is, and [I don’t suppose she will need me par- 
ticularly to-day.” 

“Then I may call. Jenny Lake and Tom, that’s her 
cousin, will go in our carriage, and there’ll be just room 
enough for you. Tom asked if you were going, the 
first thing.” 

Katy’s cheeks flushed a little, for she did like young 


Nelly smiled and blushed. 

“So as I heard young Lake was home for a week or 
ten days, I told Mrs. Powers I'd show her if our Kitty 
wasn’t like other girls—though, on second thoughts, 
she isn’t, mother, is she?” he added, a merry twinkle 
in his eye, that looked in one corner suspiciously tear- 
bright. “There’s to bea picnic on Thursday, at Wal- 


ery thing at Walnut Grove, and a splendid sheet of wa- 
ter just outside. There’ll bea band of music there, too, 
and the Lakes and one or two other families are invited. 
Mother says you shall have the muslin yoe wanted. I 
don’t know any thing about that; buy what you need, 
and as my business is coming up, I guess I'll have to 
get a good strong girl to drag the baby round. Why, 
you little goose, what are you crying for?” 

Katy had hidden her head on her father’s shoulder, 
and he had passed his arm about her. Did she not feel 
more than repaid for her sacrifice? 

“Only,” she whispered to herself, “I’m sorry I said 
the harsh things I did. I’m sorry I felt so wicked at 
first. I never will again.” 

Katy’s resolve was tested more than once, and like 





Lake, of whom every body, even her own father, (and 


he was always chary of his praise) spoke in such high = she tried, resolutely, to do the duty that laid near- 


terms. Tom Lake was a universal favorite. He had 
saved two lives at the risk of his own—two lads who 
had fallen into the river—within the year, and a hand- 
somer, more generous lad of cighteen never lived. 

Katy and he had taken a liking to each other, as the 
phrase gocs, and were very well contented to be in com- 
pany toxcther, So the walk home with baby, whose 
white lids were shut in the soft, sweet slumber of infan- 
cy, was in all respects delightful. 

Franky was in the best of spirits, the whole earth 
seemed trying to be beautiful for her eyes and senses; 
every thing was rose-color, 

“Why, Kitty, dear, how fresh you’re looking!”’ said 
her father, meeting her at the hall door on his return 
from business; and well he might speak of her radiant 
face. “You're a good girl, Kitty,” he added, as his 
daughter lifted the still sleeping baby. ‘You'll be glad 
to hear that I’ve got away from the shop to-day, and I 
mean to take mother out riding this afternoon. I 
sha’n’t have another chance.” 

Kitty’s heart sunk; all her buoyancy seemed to de- 
sert her. Wasn’t it too bad, she murmured to herself, 
her cheeks flushing, when young Lake comes so seldom, 
that she must be denied this pleasure. It was, as they 
often taunted her, too bad for her to have so many and 
such common duties to attend to. She knew her mother 
was pining for a drivein the fresh air, but it was a long 
time since she herself had taken any recreation like 
that which had been promised her. The tears came to 
her eyes. 

“Pm a real drudge,” she thought; “it’s always 
Franky, or the baby, or sewing, or washing, or cleaning 
house. I don’t get any good at all out of my vacations. 
I wish we were richer, or had more help. I think, as 
Nelly says, that ’m a slave to these children, and I’m 
about tired of it. Well, I might as well say nothing 
about it. Perhaps mamma might insist on giving up 
her ride if she knew I was so set upon mine; but it’s 
hard. I wish I could get a note to Nelly. I'll send word 
by little Susy Morse, she will be going bY there.” 

So Susy was called in and charged with her errand, 
and Katy went about her duties feeling very uncom- 
fortable. However, there was no help for it, so she put 
on a white apron, tidied her hair and went down to din- 
ner. An hour after that her mother had gone. The 
baby still slept, and little Frank was in the front gar- 
den, among the lilac bushes. 


older people, she did not always come out scathless; 


lest, without regard to self. It is needless to say that 

the day at Walnut Grove was marked with a white 

stone; that the hours passed on golden wings, and that 

young Lake thought then, and thinks still, that there 

was never a sweeter Christian girl than Katy Burns 
siciianieccidiiiiamueiaiibialin 

TWO HUNGRY KITTENS. 

Two kittens grew hungry with licking their feet, 

And ran around hunting for something to eat. 


““Me-ow!’’ said the Curly-tail, ‘milk would be nice,” 
“ska-litch!”’ cried the Smutty-nose, ‘J shall eat mice!” 


The house of the mice was a hole in the floor, 
‘Yoo small for the kits to getin at the door. 


So puss-in-the corner they silently sat, 
And waited awhile for the mice to grow fat. 


“‘Who comes?” cried a beautiful mouse, at her cheese. 
The kittens replied, ‘We are rajs, if you please.”’ 

“Not rats!’’ said the nibbler, “your paws are not pink, 
Your eyes are too big, and your tails have a kink!” 
“Come out!”’ quoth the kits, “and our tails and our eyes 
Will then look exactly the natural size!” 

“Sweet mouse! we invite you to go to the fair, 

And you shall have plenty of combs in your hair!’’ 


The mouse said, ‘‘Excuse me, for I am engaged!” 
At which the two kittens grew fiercely enraged. 


They flew at the mouse hole, they awfully squalled, 
They tought one another, they tumbled, they sprawled, 
They twisted their whiskers, they tangled their tails,— 
Then scat! how they scampered to muilkpans and pails! 
The mice and the kittens no longer are friends; 
Which every one knows—so the story here ends! 
THEvORE TILTON. 
aa 
RAN AWAY WITH BY A CROAT. 
There was a picture in my father’s family which was 
always the object of secret fear and respectful admira- 
| tion to the younger members of the family. It certain- 
| ly differed most remarkably from the tame likenesses of 
my father and mother, 
It represented a soldier of the period of the Thirty 
Years’ War, in the Croatian uniform—so associated with 
tales of wild horror and adventure. A pair of fiery 
eyes, with a defiant yet honest expression, glittered out 
under the broad hat, and a sunburnt face, with a long, 
thick moustache, harmonized perfectly with the foreign 
costume. 
This picture was always called “great grandfather 





“How happy poor mother looked!” thought Katy; 
“and she is never well. If she should die’—Katy 
paused here and quick tears rushed into her eyes. “Is 
there any use trying to be a Christian, | wonder, when 
these things annoy one so?” 

She sat still for a few moments, then, with downcast 
eyes, she went softly toward a closed door, opened it 
and entered; God and good angels knew why, for they 
were with her. 
row and selfishness was gone. 
her eyes shone, but not with vexed tears. 

A carriage drove up to the door. Of course Katy 
had to go down. Yonng Lake had sprung out, ready 
to hand herin. He thought how beautiful she looked 
in her simple home dress. 

“Why, aren't you going ?” 

Katy explained. 

“Well, [ do think you are a perfect slave,” said Nelly. 

“T sent you word,” Katy replied, “by Susy.” 

“I didn’t get it. Susy’s mother came over to our 
house for some liniment. Susy fell and hurt herself, so 
of course she forgot all about it. And you won't go?” 

“I can’t,” said Katy, tirmly, but her lips trembled 
just a little. 

Young Lake sprang back in his seat, but there was 
something in the glance he gave her that made her feel 
that he thought she had done just right, and that com- 
forted her. 

“Well, before I'd want to be servant of all work!” said 
Nelly, as they drove off. ‘That poor girl is kept down 
in just that manner all the time. I think it’s perfectly 
awful. I know she wanted to go, so much, but she 
hadn’t the spirit to say so. J’d trundle the babies off 
toa neighbor's and go.”” 

Young Lake said nothing; he was thinking hard. 
Perhaps he was not thinking very favorably of Nelly— 
who knows? 

“Well, sis, so you didn’t say any thing about your 
engagement, eh?” cried Katy’s father, on his returu. 
Katy looked up, surprised. 

“QO T heard all about it. 


cried Nelly. 


Your mother was a little 


chilly, and we drove back as far as the Powers’, and | 


ealled for her shawl, which Nelly wore home the other 
night. Mrs. Powers was quite surprised to think you 
hadn’t told us, It was such a treat for the girls, she 
said, and they were going to have a white fish supper, 
too. Well, Katy, reckon [ was a little proud of you 
about that time,’ knowing how quick mother would have 
given up her drive if you had told us. It beat all, Mrs. 
Powers said; Nelly would have raised the house. She 
guessed you were rather old-fashioned, not a bit like a 
young girl. Didn't your mother and I know better 
than that, my daughter?” 





Croat,” and was regarded with some awe, even by the 
servants, 

For along time we children never knew what was 
our relationship to this ancestor, till one day my 
brother Christian came back from school crying pas- 
sionately, and saying,— 

“Mother, Gottlieb Schreiner and I have been fighting, 
and he says it’s no wonder we are all so wild, because 


When she came out every trace of sor- | our great grandfather was a Croat, and a cannibal, and 
Her step was lighter, 


next door to a savage.”’ 

My mother did not greatly resent this accusation; 
and Christian’s tears were soon over when she said,— 

“It is quite true that one of your ancestors was cap- 
tain of a corps of Croats; but he was not a cannibal. 
Ile died like a good Christian at his pleasant house 
here, the one that still goes by the name of ‘Croat’s 
Hall’ I will tell you the story about ‘great grand- 
father Croat.’ ” 

“You have heard from your father and the school- 
master how much our town suffered at the time of the 
Thirty Years’ War. There was no end to the soldiers 
being quartered here; and neither property, nor even 
life, was safe from the wild men In the emperor's ser- 
vice who used to be sent here. Food and every thing 
else was fearfully dear. 

“Carl Brenner was mayor at that time. He had an 
only daughter, Magdalene, the prettiest girl in all the 
town. She was high-spirited and very sensible, and a 
great favorite with the pastor, who had taught her all 
| her life, and really enjoyed the way she understood the 
Bible when quite a child. 
| ‘“Maxdalene, although very good and modest, was a 
| brave girl, and afraid of nothing. When the news 
came that a regiment of Croats were on the march and 
were to be quartered here, most of the townspeople 
shut their wives and daughters up in the cellars, that 
they might not be frightened or hurt by the wild 
soldiers. 

“Bult that plan did not suit Magdalene at all. She 
said she would not be put in a cage, like a bird. She 
would see how they treated her father; and so she 
stayed in the house. 

“A captain and two privates were billeted on the 
mayor, and behaved quietly enough. The captain was 
a fine, handsome man, though he looked rather wild, 
and had an awful moustache. He never took his eyes 
| off Magdalene from the moment he came into the 
house. 

“When she noticed that, she drew away from him, 
and gave him very short answers. But when, on the 
second day, she heard from her father’s servant that 
one of the soldiers had done something against orders, 
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age, and interceded with the captain to remit the poor! the air to charm away storms. No one had Any rea] 


fellow’s punishment, which he immediately did. h 
“On the evening of the third day, before the captain 
had to go away, he spoke to Mazdalene, and asked if 
she would go with him as his wife. He said he was 
now on his way home, and told her that his family 
was noble, and that he had good property in his own | o 
country. 
“Magdalene answered him shortly enough, that she 
had no wish to leave her home, and that nothing on 
earth would induce her to marry a Croat and a Cath- 
olic. 
“The poor man was no hand at persuading. When 
he understood he was refused, he struck his heavy 
sword angrily on the floor, but did not say a single | ¢ 
word. 


ders to leave the town; and the captain rode quietly to 
the rendezvous in the market-place and took leave of 
noone. <A quarter of an hour later the Croats were 
riding away at a gallop and every one was glad to see 
the last of them. But what put it into Magdalene 
Brenner’s head that she must needs see them off, I can- 
not tell you. 

‘‘When the captain’s troop rode by, the mayor’s door 
was open, and inside, on the lowest step of the stair- 
case, stood Miss Magdalene looking after them. The 
captain had been keeping his eye on the house as he 
rode up the street, and when he saw Magdalene there, 
he was off his horse like a shot, rushed into the house, 
seized her hand and tried to drag her away. 
“She resisted, and threw her arm round the great 
wooden knob at the bottom of the baluster to save 
herself. 
“The captain, as quick as thought, drew his sabre, 
cut off the knob, without touching the girl to hurt her, 
took her, knob and all, in his arms like a child, sprang 
on his horse, and was off with her at full gallop to join 
his comrades. 

“The mayor was just looking out of the window, and 
screamed in an agony as he saw his child flying away 
from him like the wind. There was a crowd in the 
streets and at the windows, and every one was calling 
out and running this way and that. 

“Some would have gone after the soldiers, but how 
could they? It would have been hard enough anyhow 
to ride like them; and then they had carried off all the | 
good horses, and left their own old ones behind instead. | 
But every one who had a leg to stand upon, of course | 
ran staring after them as long as they could see the 
cloud of dust, and then went home again, not knowing 
what to do. 

“But the mayor was utterly broken down in mind | 
and body, and went creeping about like the shadow of 
the man he had been. 

“One cannot fancy any thing more horrible than it 
must have been for Magdalene—her fatber’s darling 
and the great beauty of the town as well—carried off 
alone among a horde of Croats, and riding through 
thick and thin on a wild horse. 

“But [can tell you one thing, because they heard it 
afterwards from herself, that the captain was sorry for 
her, and for what he had done. He treated her like a 
sister, kept her as the apple of his eye, and took such 
care of her as he best could. But he either could not 
or would not take her home again; so at last he brought 
her safe to Croatia. 

“There she consented to become his wife. And as he 
had a good heart, and was unspeakably fond of her, 
she lived contentedly with him, though she was griev- 
ously homesick in the strange country, and among 
strange people of a strange religion. 

“They were all Catholics; and it was only when 
quite alone that she could secretly read the Bible and 
the beautiful hymn book which she found about her 
husband’s plunder. 

“But she fancied after a time that he grew gentler 
and kinder every day; and she noticed that he often 
went into her own little room, where she used to read 
and pray. 

“One day she slipped in gently after him, and found 
him reading her Bible, and the tears running down his 
rough cheeks. He looked up kindly at her, and said,— 

“ ‘Magdalene, I think the real truth is what this book 








arm to say of him; but it is likely he never felt quite 


at home in this country, and often wandered about from 
restless homesickness. 


“But they say he was very fond of children, who 


soon left off being afraid of his great moustache. Hj, 


nly son, who was born after he came here, was the 


father of your great grandfather; but none of his Spirit 
seems to have descended to his grandchildren, for ther 
has never been a military man in the family since, 


“The staircase with the knob cut off is still in the 


old mayor’s house, where Zoller the dyer lives, and You 
can see it any day. Our family arms, which came to 
us from the Croat, are painted in the corner of his Pic. 


ure; the flaming star on the shield he adopted in 


honor of his wife, partly because of her name, and 
“Early the next morning the Croats were under or-| ajso to signify that she had been to him as the Sty 


of Bethlehem, and had led him to his salvation.” 


So this is the story of great grandfather Croat, who 


was a cannibal, and next door to a savage. 


+> 





For the Companion. 
ROASTED IN A TREE. 


A party of African hunters, while chasing elands one 


day, encountered a formidable horde of warlike negrog 
armed with clubs and spears. 


One man, named Ormsby, became separated from the 


rest, and climbed an enormous baobab tree. He foung 
a hollow at the top of the trunk large enough to jx 
down his body and completely conceal him. 


Here he lay for some time fancying himself safe, tj 


five or six of the savages, returning from the pursuit g 
his companions, in some way discovered his hiding. 


place and surrounded the tree. 

Their yells intimated to him that he was discovered, 
and soon the sound of feet and hands struggling up the 
bark took away all hope that he could remain unseen, 

Looking up, he saw the hideous face of a huge blag 
gazing down upon him in the hollow, and a deadiy 
hand with a knotty club in it, raised to break his head, 
He at once raised his pistol and shot. He killed thene 
gro, though he knew the act would terribly exasperay 
his enemies below. 

As he expected, no sooner did the dead body of th 
negro roll down the tree than a ferocious how] trom the 
survivors announced the determination for vengeance, 

Ormsby felt certain that they would not undertake 
to accomplish it by climbing to the hole again, wit 
the prospect of encountering his fatal pistol; and the 
method they would finally select for their revenge wasa 
most uncomfortable subject for his thought, as he head 
his would-be murderers gabbling together in their bar 
barian council below. 

After a few minutes their jargon ceased, and the 
seemed to scatter to a distance. The hunter listened 
for their return, and very soon was made sensible tha 
the negroes had matured their plan for his destruc 
tion. 

Something jarred against the foot of the tree. Again 
and ayain he felt the same ominous motion, and the 
conviction quickly grew in his mind that the savage 
meant to burn him out. To make sure of it he raised 
himself over the edge of the cavity and looked dow. 
It was at the risk of his lite that he did this, and thie 
or four spears immediately pierced his hat, one of thu 
grazing his skull. 

He drew back, but his curiosity was abundantly st 
isfied by the sight of the horrid preparations below. 
The natives had piled brush, and branches, and gris 
around the tree, and the smoke of the fire they hid 
kindled was already beginning to ascend. Ormsby tei 
the terror of his situation. What should he do? He 
had two charges in his gun with which he could hav 
defended himself any where else; but as he was sit 
ated, what possible security could he have that k 
should not be killed by the spears of the natives belt 
he could get a deadly aim at one of them? 

With a sort of savage patience he waited and thought 
The gathering destruction around him, however, itt 
him little time to ponder. The flame crackled up tlt 
tree, kindling on the gummy bark as it rose, and tt 
stifling smoke and increasing heat soon forced the pot 
hunter to clamber out of his hole, whether he would’ 


says.’ 


as she did. 


been taught. 


fatherland. 


of my story. 


it is a pity there is no likeness of her left. 


eared for and so handsome. 


burnt down. 


his days with them both. 








land was to be cruelly punished, she plucked up cour- 


“Then he told her, to her great joy, how he had once 
opened it by accident, and since then had read it regu- 
larly; and how he had learned from it that he might | 
pray to God without his rosary to help him; and how 
his great wish now was to serve God in the same way 


“Magdalene thanked God with tears of joy now, that 
he had let her fall into the hands of a wild Croat, that 
she might at last be the means of bringing him, as a 
kind and dear husband, to the purer faith that she had 


“After he had taken this great step he soon found 
that his new religion would not agree well with the 
habits of his old home; and Magdalene had not much 
difficulty in persuading him to go back to her dear old 


“You may fancy how people stared when some one 
said Magdalene Brenner was there, and the Croat too. 
I fancy they rushed about to tell the news almost as 
hard as they had run after her when he carried her off. 

“They say she was a very lovely woman then; and 


“The poor old mayor was still alive; but he nearly 
died of joy when he saw his only child again, so well 
Her husband had brought 
a good fortune with him, and money was scarce in this 
country, so that estates were to be had for next to > 
nothing; only the houses on them had mostly been 
So he bought the nice property outside 


“And there the Croat lived many years with his wife 
in quietness and peace, and the old mayor also ended 


“They say the Croat was a quiet, grave and God- : 
fearing man, and went very regularly to church. But | for the only reason that mamma had given, that is," 
people always had a kind of dread of him; and when | he was too small, seemed to him just no reason at 
he used to walk through his fields in the evening they | But the time came, and away went Nellie, and Stephe 
said he was all the while making mysterious signs in | and Jenny, and last of all, mamma. 


not. 

Outside the heat and suffocation were still moreit 
tolerable. Ormsby scrambled up among the gr 
limbs, the yells of the savages sounding from bel, 
and their spears whistling around him. Fortunate! 
owing to the obscurity of the smoke, he was not bis 
but so scorched and blinded was he that to fire hiss“! 
with any certainty of killing an enemy, was next tou 
possible. 

Meantime the excitement and exultation of the bla 
rose to frenzy. They leaped and danced about the 1% 
whooping, and screaming, ana seeming to think tt! 
were having every thing their own way. 

The flames mounted higher and higher and cats 
the limbs. Ormsby could no longer endure the rei 
ing in the tree. The torment nearly took away 


“This took place about ten years after the beginning | senses. The determination, however, to have 4 ™ 


shot at his murderers, nerved him to discharge his gu 
Both barrels hurled their contents into the midst of 4 
yelling wretches, when the hunter threw the gun itse 
at them, and tumbled, unconscious, to the ground. 

He was roused by some one dashing water over hit 
and looking up, to his great relief, he saw himself ss 
rounded by friends. The party of hunters to which) 
belonged had returned, routed the negroes, and si 
his life just as he fell. 

Ormsby soon recovered from his bruises, but he be 
the marks of his roasting to the day of his om. . 








TEDDIE’S LAMENT. ’ 
Stephen A. Douglass, the statesman, had just dit 


the town on the B—— road, and built a dwelling-house and as the funeral ceremonies were to be very imp 
upon it. ing, every body wished to go. Mrs. Davidson ® 


preparations to take all the family with her to see 

procession, except Theodore, a beautiful, blacks" 
dimpled-faced little one of three years. Up to the } 
moment Teddie felt sure that he should join the P a 
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and Teddie realized his position. With one terrible | to gain another tree and accomplish the same feat of 


cry of disappointment he threw himself upon the carpet 
and began to bemoan his fate, his little toes beating 


quick time as he cried, 


“OQ dear! O dear! me did want to see Duggis buried; 
me ought to see Duggis buried, me never see Duggis 


buried in my life!” 





STRUGGLE WITH AN ELEPHANT. 


The struggle described below has not much of the he- 
It lacks, too, the romantic charm of free for- 
est and jungle, and fair fight to set it off. But it serves 
to exhibit at once the tremendous strength of the ele- 
phant and the superiority of human cunning. Tippoo 
Sahib is a well-known elephant connected with a trav- 

He is thirty-six years old and weighs 
The fight occurred at Connersville, 


roic in it. 


elling menagerie. 
10,000 pounds. 
Ind.: 


The battle resulted from a change in his keepers. 
Frank Nash, his keeper for ten years, was supplanted 
by Charles Johnson, formerly of Barnum’s menagerie. 
; He would allow 
nobody in his quarters, striking at every intruder with 


The elephant was in bad humor. 


his trunk and tusks most viciously. 


On Tuesday morning the combat opened. The new | 
keeper, With nine assistants, had fully equipped himself 
with chains and cables for tying, and spears and pitch- 

i The first thing done was to 
fasten a brickbat to the end of a rope and throw it over 
the end of the tusk chain, which latter is fastened to 


forks for subduing Tippoo. 


one leg and one tusk. 


By means of this rope a twenty ton cable chain, for- 
merly used to subdue the famous Hannibal, was slip- 


noosed around the tusk. 


Next, an excavation three feet deep was made under 
the sill of the house, and while the elephant’s attention 
was attracted to the other side of the room by a pail of 
water poured into his trough, the cable chain was passed 
through the excavation and fastened to heavy stakes 
All this time the infuriated monster struck at 
all round him with terrible ferocity, and tugged at his 


outside. 


chain with incredible force. 


The next thing accomplished was the snaring of his 
This was done by the slinging of fresh ropes 
around the legs, and finally, by stealthy stratezy of the 
keeper and another man, these ropes were fastened to 


hind legs. 


stumps outside. 


The elephant was now sufficiently pinioned to allow 
Ten men, 
armed with those ugly inplements of offence, plunged | 
them into the beast, taking care, of course, to avoid pen- 
The tenderest spot in an el- 
ephant is just behind the fore legs, and that locality 


the order, “charge pitchforks,” to be given. 


etrating his eyes or juints. 


was prodded most unmercifully. 


By means of a hooked spear sunk in his back, Tippoo 
yas brought to his knees, but he surged up again with 
such awful strength that he swept his tormentors otf 
their feet, and made his chains whistle like fiddle- 


strings. 


Atter an hour’s fighting he was down on his side, but 
for two hours longer he tugged at his chains with fren- 
He pulled so hard at times that his 
hind legs were straight out behind him, and three feet 


zied obstinacy. 


off the ground. 


At the end of three hours the giant gave in by 
trumpeting, which is the elephant way of crying enough. 
The moment this peculiar cry was heard the battle 
Tie keeper made Tippoo get up and lie down a 
number of times, and he was as obedient to the word of 
The animal was then 
He allowed all 
manner of liberties without so much as flapping an ear. 


ceased. 


command as a gentle pony. 
groomed and rubbed off with whiskey. 


He was a subjugated elephant. 


At one stave of the fight, the dog Jack, (a companion 
of the elephant,) thousht some of the tying business 
He tlew upon Johnson’s back and tried to 
sink his fangs into his neck, but was pulled otf and 
dragged out of the room. Jack evidently sympathized 


foul play. 


with his big friend. 


PLEASE DON’T BE RICH ANY MORE. 





Mrs. Sigourney tells in one of her pleasing stories, of 
a wealthy merchant who never knew the real value 
and blessing of his children, till by a sudden reverse he 
The artless words of the closing 
paragraph below are vividly significant of the unhappi- 


lost his whole fortune. 


ness which riches often brings. 


“We never knew how many things we could do when 
we lived in the great house,” said the children, “and we 
You call us 


love each other a great deal better here. 
your little bees.” 


“Yes,” said the father, “and you make just such 


honey as the heart likes to feed on.” 


Economy as well as industry was strictly observed. 
Nothing was wasted; nothing unnecessary was pur- 
chased. The eldest daughter became assistant teacher 
in a distinguished female seminary, and the second took 


her place as instructress to the family. 


The dwelling, which had always been kept neat, they 
Its construction was im- 
proved, and the vines and flowering trees were replant- 
The merchant was happier under his 
woodbine-covered porch, in a summer evening, than he 


were soon able to beautify. 
ed around it. 


had been in his showy drawing-room. 


“We are now thriving and prosperous,” said he; 
- prosp ? ; 


“shall we return to the city?” 
“O, no!’ was the unanimous reply. 


“Let us remain,” said the wife, ‘where we have found 


health and contentment.” 


“Father,” said the youngest, “all we children hope 
you are not going to be rich again; for then,’’ she add- 
ed, “‘we little ones were shut up in the nursery, and did 
Now we all live to- 
gether, and sister, who loves us, teaehes us, and we 
We were none of 
us happy when we were rich and did not work. So, 


not see much of you or mother. 
learn to be industrious and useful. 


father, please not to be a rich man any more.” 





BREAD AND MILK. 


This incident I was told by a venerable and most in- 
It is a story of his wayward boy- 
hood, which he loved to repeat because it reflected hon- 


teresting gentleman. 


or on a mother whom he delighted to honor. 


One morning Johnny (for that was his real name) 
came to the breakfast table and boldly said that he 


would not eat bread and milk that morning. 


“Very well, Johnny,” answered his mother, quietly, 
and without raising her voice; “Ill set it on this high 


Shelf. You can run off to school.” 


This run consisted of a long piece of road and then a 
tramp through a piece of wood, which gave Johnny 
ample time to call up all his spunk and strengthen his 


determination not to give in. 


Accordingly, on his return he was all ready to assert 
the dignity of boyhood; and when he drew up to the 
table and saw the bow] of bread and milk before him, 
he felt nerved to any desperate course, and decided to 


die rather than eat it. 


ie “Very well, Johnny,” was the mother’s calm remark; 

Pll set iton the high shelf till you want it;” and a 
decided wave of the hand sent him from the table, and 
in due time he was bidden by an authority he could not 


resist to run off to school. 


That run was not so spirited as the morning run had 
been. He felt “dreadful hollow,” and had no relish for 
his usual sport of pretending to be chased by a bear— 
climbing, in fancied terror, a tree, running out on its 
horizontal branches and dropping to the ground, only 


dexterity. 

On the contrary, he felt a little like giving up, as he 
knew his mother never would, and he admitted to him- 
self that he should be glad of that bowl of bread and 
milk; and when he came dragging home at night, and 
the bow! was lifted down from the high shelf without 
a word of threatening or reproach, he pretty well under- 
stood the force of calm and persistent authority. 

Feeling well assured that he would never eat any | 
thing else until he had swallowed that oft-refused bread 
and milk, he just took it as quietly as it was offered 
and ate it. | 

And after that, he said, he never set up his will in de- 
fiance of his mother’s. I saw the tears of fond, appre- 
ciative love gather in his eyes as he said, “My marter| 
was a woman of good judgment, and I love to think 
how she made me obey her.” 

It is such mothers whom their sons delight to honor. 
—S. 8. Times. 








For the Companion. 


SCRIPTURAL ALPHABET. 
A was a resting-place, where tents were pitched. Num. 88: 
18. 


B was a valley, with waters enriched. Ps. 84: 6. 

C was an island, where Paul would have staid. Acts 27:21. 
D was an idol, that prostrate was laid. 1 Sam. 5:8. 

E was a station, where comforts were found. £.x. 15:27. 

F was a governor, who left Paul bound. Acts 24:27. 

G was a city, which a good king built. 1 Aings 15: 22. 

H was a tyrant, who infant blood spilt. A/att. 2:16. 

I was a country, doomed to the sword. Jsa. 34:5. 

J was a friend, whose death was deplored. 2 Sam. 1:25-27. 
K was a place, whence was ordered retreat. Num. 82: 8-138. 
L was a father, who practised deceit. Gen. 29:25. 

M was a mourner, bereft of his all. Judges 18: 24. 

N was a boaster, who had a great fall. Dan. 4: 30-83. 

O was a good man, afflicted with dread. 1 Kings 18: 7-14. 
P was a tent-maker, working for bread. Acts 18:3; 20:34. 
R was a well, which a patriarch named. Gen. 26: 22. 

S was a man for sorcery famed. Acts 8:9. 

T was a doubter, obliged to confess. John 20: 24-28. 

U was a word, foretokening distress. Dan. 5:25. 

V was a wife, resentfully spurned. Esther 1: 10-19. 

Z was acity, revengefully burned. 1 Sam. 30:14. 





+o 
WOULDN’T LEAVE HIS POST. 


Hugh MecGaherty, a son of the Emerald Isle, who had 
volunteeed from Philadelphia in the sixteenth reviment 
of infantry, was stationed on the beach at Sullivan’s 
{sland, with strict orders to walk between two points, 
and to let no one pass without the countersizn, and 
that to be communicated in a whisper. Two hours af- 
terward, the corporal with the relief, discovered, by 
moonlight, Hugh, up to his waist in water, the tide 
having set in since he had been posted. “Who goes 
there?’ Hugh shouted. 

“Relief.” 

“Halt, relief; advance, corporal, and give the coun- 
tersign.” 

Corporal—’'m not going in there to be drowned; 
come out here and let me relieve you. 

Hugh—Not a bit; the lefttenant told me not to leave 
the post. 

Corporal—Well, then, I'll leave you in the water all 
night. (Going away as he spoke.) 

Hugh—Halt! Pll put a hole in ye if ye pass without 
the countersign. Them’s me orders from the leftenant. 
Cocking and levelling his gun. 

Corporal—You stupid rascal, every body will hear it 
if I bawl out to you. 

Hugh—Yes, me darlin, and the leftenant said it 
must be given in a whisper. In wid ye; me finger’s on 
the trigger, and the gun may go off. 

The corporal had to yieid to the force of the argument, 
and wade in to the faithful sentinel, who rejoined, “The 
botherin’ tide has most drowned me.” 


THE INFIDEL SILENCED. 

Nothing so effectually palsies the tongue of conceit 
as the sudden exposure of its ignorance. Nine-tenths 
of the infidelity of the world deserves to be met with 
a challenge to “the 25th chapter of Jaazaniah.” 


Bishop C was travelling in a stage coach while 
visiting through his diocese, when a pert upstart of a 
fellow began to berate the Bible. The good bishop was 
closely muffled up in the corner, with his hat drawn 
over his eyes, and apparently asleep. The young skep- 
tic was dilating on the inconsistency of the Bible with 
the recent discoveries of science, when the bishop roused 
himself and asked him to specify some instance of such 
inconsistency. The ready response was, “The first 
chapter of Genesis.”” “Ah!” said the bishop, who had 
discovered the shallowness of the young man, “have 
you ever read the explanation of that account of the 
creation in the 25th chapter of the book of Jaazaniah ?” 
“Yes,” said the man, “I have read it carefully; and, in 
my opinion, it utterly fails of meeting the real point.” 
The laugh that followed silenced the discomfitted infi- 
del and the bishop retired. 














GIFTS—-PREMIUMS. 
UNUSUALLY LIBERAL OFFERS. 


An “Extra” Youtus’ Companion was sent to each 
subscriber on the first of November, containing our 
List of Premiums for new subscribers for the 
remainder of 1867, and for the coming year. 

Fifty costly Presents were also announced in 
the “Extra.” These will be given to the fifty sub- 
scribers of the Companion who secure between 
November 6, 1867, and July 1, 1868, the largest num- 
bers of new names. Last year we gave but twenty- 
four Presents. The aggregate value of the fifty 
offered this year will not be far from One Thousand 
Dollars. A splendid inducement for hearty and 
determined effort ! 

Our friends will remember that besides these ex- 
traordinary Gifts, the Companion offers the most 
liberal Premiums for new subscribers that are offered 
by any Youths’ Publication in the country. 

A copy of the “Extra” will be forwarded to the 
address of any subscriber who has failed to receive 
it, as soon as we are notified of the failure. 

Our Premiums are offered to old subscribers. By 
old we mean any one who takes the paper, no matter 
whether his name has been on our list one week or 
one year. 

Subscribers who do not wish for Premiums, will be 
allowed 40 cents for the first new name sent, and 37 
cents for each subsequent name. Payment must 
always be made in advance. 





TERMS. 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. 
If not paid for in advance, $1,50. 

Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2,10, 
payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the name of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for $3 








payment in advance. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 





Where is my Receipt. 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


~~ 


THE UNLOOKED FOR GUEST. 


The darkness of a rainy night had already begun to 
settle over the cottage that stood on a little farm away 
off among hills, and on the bank of a swiftly running 
stream. It was a whole mile to any neighbor’s house 
and far from a public road. 

The father was absent and the mother was alone 
with her little family. The oldest was a girl and the 
next a boy. Then there were three little girls; and 
then another little boy, and he didn’t need any name, 
but was just called the baby. He was only five months 
old, plump, dimpled and fair, his head all covered with 
little curls, and his eves! O, you should have seen his 
eyes! Yes, you should have seen the whole baby. 

On this gloomy evening (it was after a three days 
rain, and still raining,) the children gathered about 
the fire and asked—was it almost time to lock the 
door? Now, locking the door made quite a sensation 
in this little household, for it was never done when the 
father was at home, and to tell the truth, the children 
never grew afraid until the key was turned. 

Why they should have done this I don’t know, but 
they immediately began, when they grew afraid, to ask 
their mother for stories of thieves, giants, Indians, 
robbers or ghosts. The mother seldom yielded to these 
wishes, but like the sensible woman she was, strove to 
lead their minds away from such things. This evening, 
when the children asked should they lock the door, 
she answered “Yes,” and added, “when I get baby to 
sleep I will tell you the funny story of John Gilpin all 
in rhyme, and we will go to bed early, for you know 

“Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, and wealthy and wise.” 


The bov went to the door to lock it; the door was 
shut; he caught hold of the key; then a feeling of cu- 
riosity came over him, he opened it, looked out, and 
drawing back, with his eyes opened very wide, whisper- 
ed, hoarsely, “‘Mother, there is a woman coming!’ At 
that very moment the gate opened, then heavy, hurried 
footsteps came up the path and over the porch. A 
moment more and she stood in the door, a woman full 
six feet high, attired in light clothing, now dripping 
and dragyled, and carrying an old umbrella and small 
bundle. “May I come in and stay all night?” she asked. 


Just then it began raining afresh, and the mother said 
“Tea.” 





The strange woman marched toward the fire like a | 
brigadier-general at the head of his forces, causing an 
unconditional surrender of every seat in that quarter, 
as the children gathered about their mother, who stood 
in their midst like a very forlorn hope indeed; she 
didn’t like the look of this woman, yet would scarcely 
have owned that the feeling she had in her presence 
was fear. It was so unusual for any one to come there 
without especial business, and now that the children 
were frightened, what should she do?) The singing of 
the tea-kettle suggested the supper I had forgotten to 
tell you was not eaten—so it was placed on the table at 
once. The stranger was invited to lay aside bonnet 
and shawl and share the meal; she complied, you 
may be sure. 

The children, seeing their mother’s quiet and digni- 
fied manner, felt reassured, and did not notice that 
when she asked Tom to give his seat to the stranger, 
she drew him softly to one side, whispered to him, 
handed him his cap, and that he then disappeared 
through the door. Where he went we will follow. 

There was a sawmill on this place; there a young 
man worked through the day and walked home at 
night, never going, though, while the daylight allowed 
him to work. Gloomy as this night was, he was still 
there, for Tom could hear the saw going, and he hur- 
ried forward. 

Just as he reached the mill the saw stopped. “O, 
Ben!” Tom said, approaching the young man in an 
excited manner, “mother wants to know won’t you 
come to our house and take care of us all to-night, 
for father’s away and somebody’s come that we are 
afraid of!” 

Ben was just nineteen years old, and mightily pleased 
to be called upon to protect any body, so he looked 
down patronizingly on Tom, who was but eleven, and 
said,— 

“Yes, little one, ’ll come, but I must first run over 
home and tell mother where I will be; and I had better 
get my pistol, in case’”— 

“But you wouldn’t shoot a woman?” exclaimed Ben, 

“A woman! you don’t mean to say you are afraid of a 
woman! O dear! now that is jolly! Afraid of a woman 
that has come to stay all night with you! You are a 
bright set.” 

“O!”’ said Tom, with tears in his eyes, “we were 
never afraid before, none of us, and I’m not afraid now; 
but this woman is so big and so strange, and father is 
away, and mother said if you would come she'd take it 
kind, and please come as if it were accidental!” 

“O, pshaw! I understand,” said Ben, “I'll come and— 
let me see—yes, I'll bring my pistol. May be she isn’t 
a woman, after all; may be it isa manin a woman’s 
clothes, or if she is a woman she may belong to a gang 
of thieves who will be along after a while. I’ve read of 
all such things!” 

The last gleam of daylight seemed to fade as Tom 
again entered the cottage door and found the houschold, 
guest and all, just leaving the table. Tom thought of 
the pistol, gave a significant and triumphant glance at 
his mother, which she understood, than moved a chair 
forward and made a second table by himself. 

The stranger woman meantime sat moodily by the 
fire; if a child chanced to brush her garments she 
twitched them as though there was contamination in 
the touch, and she continually looked about in a rest- 
less manner, and seemed as if listening. Tom’s mind 
was swinging like a pendulum between the two sug- 
gestions of Ben—now thinking, “She is a man in wo- 
man’s clothes, and cannot bear children;” now con- 
vinced that “‘she belonged to a gang of robbers,” tor 
whose steps she was nervously listening. 

The mother washed and put away the tea things, 
then took the baby on her lap and said “This pig went 
to market” to his funny little toes, over and over again, 
every toe seeming to thrill with delight at the passage 
in that history in which it was a supposed actor. 

Suddenly the woman’s quick ear detected a sound 
outside, for she leaned forward and seemed to listen 
more eagerly than ever, and said, “I think there is some 
one coming the way I came.” Now there was a tap at 
the door, Tom opened it, and in walked Ben. 

The strange guest showed no visible sign of surprise 
or interest in the entrance of Ben, but suddenly declared 
herself very sleepy and asked to be shown to her room. 
The woman out of the way, Ben branched out on the 
snbject of his suspicions and his preparation for all 
emergencies, told what he would do if so and so were 
to happen, all the while snpposing such extreme and 
fearful situations that Tom in his inmost heart believed 
he ought to be seated on a high mountain by the side 
of the biggest giant he ever read of, when—what was 
that ?—surely the gate opened, yes, and there were foot- 
steps coming toward the porch; there are voices, men’s 
voices—the mother with clasped hands looks upward, 
Tom looks at Ben, and Ben, dear, noble Ben, grasps 
his pistol, counts the men as they step upon the porch 
—there are six, but his hand does not tremble nor his 
eyes quail; he is prepared for the worst; and when the 


“Who is there?” 

“Friends; let us in,” is the answer. 

Ben drops the pistol and with a quect smile on his 
face opens the door—six men enter. The first is Ben's 
older brother, who says, “Is she a woman, and has she 
hurt any body, and where is she now?” and Ben an- 
swers,— 

“A regular woman, Joe, a poor old harmless woman, 
not wantiug to hurt any body. She had a good appe- 
tite for her supper, and is now where you ought to be, 
in bed and asleep. 

Ben’s mother, after he had told her what Tom had said 
and had left the house, felt very anxious about him. 
He was scarcely out of sight when all sorts of horrid 
men’s faces took possession of her mind, and when Joe, 
Ben’s brother, came home from the village, she told him 
that a terrible man disguised in woman’s clothes, with 
concealed weapons, was in her neighbor’s cottage wait- 
ing for accomplices, that would, in the night, kill a help- 
less woman, a lot of innocent children, and his brother 
Ben! Hearing this, Joe at once called out their five 
Irish laborers, and started to save his friends and 
brother from such a fate. 

Finding one old woman quietly asleep, he and the 
men with him laughed most heartily, though at their 
own expense, and concluding that Ben would prove 
equal to all further emergencies, withdrew. The little 
household felt quite secure by this time, went to bed, 
and were soon, forgetful of all dangers, wrapt in pro- 
found slumbers. 

The strange guest, who was most probably a little 
out of her head, professed in the morning to have had 
a good night’s rest, and seemed totally ignorant of all 
incomings and outgoings on her account. 

She offered money for supper, lodging and breakfast, 
and when it was declined, gave warm thanks in a 
womanly manner, and more than this, with a sudden 
impulse of affection it would seem, she bent over the 
cradle, ran her thin fingers through the little rings of 
baby's hair, and kissed him heartily. In the peaceful 
and bright sunshine of the lovely Sunday morning she 
looked nothing but a woman, and went her wav, leav- 
ing the mother, the children aud Ben, with rather dis- 
concerted countenances, in the doorway. “And this is 
all,” said Tom, drawing a long breath and looking very 
hard at Ben, who was consulting his watch. As he 
could do no better, he burst into a hearty laugh, and 
as the rest could not help it they laughed too. This 
was indeed all, for they never heard of her again.-— 
Schoolday Visitor. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





More Than Full. 


Fill a glass to the brim with water, and you may add to it 
spirit of wine without causing the water to overflow. 


Floating Needles. 


Fill a cup with water, gently lay on its surface small fine 
needles, and they will float. 


The Visibly Growing Acorn. 


Cut a circular piece of card to fit the top of a hyacinth 
glass, so as to rest upon the ledge, and exclude the air. 
Pierce a hole through the centre of the card, and pass 
through it a strong thread, having a small piece of wood tied 
to one end, which, resting transversely on the card, is pre- 
vented from being drawn through. To the other end of the 
thread attach an acorn; and having half filled the glass with 
water, suspend the acorn at a short distance from the sur- 
face. The glass must be kept in a warm room; and in a few 
days the steam which has generated in the glass will hang 
from the acorn in a large drop. Shortly afterward the acorn 
will burst, the root will protrude and thrust itself into the 
water; and in a few days more a stem will shoot out at the 
other end, and rising upwards, will press against the card, 
in which an orifice must be made to allow it to pass through. 
From this stem small leaves will soon begin to sprout; and 
in the course of a few weeks you will have a handsome oak 
plant, several inches in height, 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 








Formed long ago, yet made to-day, 
Employed while others sleep; 

What few would ever give away, 
Or any wish to keep. 


3. 


My Jfirst looked down on a tranquil sea, 
On a night that breathed of balm; 

No zephyr ruffied the ocean’s breast, 
To disturb its utter calm. 

A tempest had swept o’er the mighty deep, 
But it scarcely left a trace— 

Like passionate sobs and tears that pass, 
And leave but a smiling face. 


But my second lay on the ocean’s breast, 
Which heaved it to and fro, 

But so gently, that the little sea-birds 
Oft stopped to perch there now. 

'Twas a ut of the gallant ship, that once 
Had braved the billows’ strife, 

Like a skull thrown up on earth’s green wave, 
That surges o’er what was life. 


Ripple, bright sea, o’er treacherous depths, 
he smooth, © kirkyard green! 

The careless swallow takes little heed 
Of the tempests that rage between. 

But my whole, like a silvery spirit-hand, 
Doth lie with a sense of rest 

On turbulent heart and on angry sea, 
As well as on earth’s green breast! 


4. 


T am a word of two syllables. 

My Jirst is an adjective in the positive degree; add my 
second, and it becomes comparative. 

My jfirst spelled backwards is very numerous along 
streams in manufacturing @istricts. 

My second spelled backwards is that of which my whole 
is a variety. 

Conundrums, 


What is it that runs and yet is never seen to move? A 
squash vine. 

What is the difference between a man looking in a window 
and the Emperor of China? One is peeking in, the other is 
in Pekin. 

Why isa beehive like a bad potato? A beehire is a bee- 
holder, and a beholder is a spectator—‘‘specked tater.”’ 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. In vain men conspire to contend with infinite wisdom 
NS etna ten-D-within F-in I-T-E-W- 
8 e e ° 

2. Pay your debts promptly, 

3. Mandate. “ 

4. GARIBALDI IN CapRERA. Genil—AfricaN—RuniC— 











leader raps at the door Ben’s voice is firm as he asks,— 


IndiA—BumP—ArmoR—LifE—DoveR—IvicA. 
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For the Companion. 
SUBJECTS FOR DECLAMATION, 
Coronation of Inez de Castro. 

Almost every pupil in our high and grammar 
schools is perplexed at times in regard to a proper 
subject for elocution. Winter has come with its speak- 
iny schools and school exhibitions, and we propose se- 
lecting for the readers of the Companion a few favorite 
pieces for elocution, accompanied by such data as may 
assist the speaker in presenting the selection to his au- 
dience. 

A very beautiful recitation in poetry may be made of 
Mrs. Hemans’ elegant version of the Coronation of 
Inez de Castro. The theme is dramatic, the rhythm 
flowing and easy, and the whole literary execution 
vizorous and artistic. ; 

Inez de Castro. The name is perhaps unfamiliar to 
sume of our readers. No one can intelligently declaim 
a selection with whose history he is unfamiliar. 

The story of Inez de Castro is very pathetic. She 
was the wife of Pedro, of Portugal, and lived in the 
fourteenth century. She was a descendant of the royal 
house of Castile, and a maid of honor to Constantina, 
the first wife of Pedro. Her beauty and her loveliness 
of character won his affections, and after the death of 
his wife he privately married her. 

When his father, King Alfonso, heard of this, he 
was greatly offendéd, fearing that the children of this 
union, rather than those of Constantina, would become 
lcirs to the throne. He therefore determined to assas- 
sinate her, 

She was accordingly murdered when her husband 
was away. When the latter returned and found his 
young wife weltering in blood, his grief and resentment 
were almost insupportable. After the death of his fa- 
ther he caused the murderers of Inez to be put to death 
with the most cruel tortures. Their hearts were torn 
from their bodies, and their mangled remains were re- 
duced to ashes and the ashes thrown to the winds. 

He convened a council at Castanheda, consisting of 
the most notable men of the kingdom, and in their 
presence produced the evidence of his marriage with 
Inez. He had the body of Inez disinterred, and arrayed 
in the insigna of royalty, and placed on a dazzling 
throne. She was then crowned with great pomp queen 
of Portugal. She was afterwards buried with the most 
imposing rites at Aleobaca. Her remains were carried 
sixty miles to the place of sepulture, and the road over 
which they passed was lined with multitudes of people 
bearing funeral torches. 

Mrs. Hemans, however, makes no allusions to these 
Jast facts in her poem, but simply tells the story of the 
coronation of the dead queen. 


The Coronation of Inez De Castro, 


There was music on the midnight ;— 
From a reyal fane it roll'd, 

Anda mighty bell, each pause between, 
Sternly ona slowly toll’d. 

Strange was their mingling in the sky, 
It hush'd the listener's breath ; 

For the music spoke of triumph high, 
The lonely bell, of death. 


There was hurrying through the midnight— 

A sound of many feet; 
Sut they fell with a mutiied fearfulness, 

Along the shadowy street; 

And softer, fainter grew their tread, 
As it near’d the minster gate, 

Whenee a broad and solemn light was shed 
From a scene of royal state. 


Full glow’d the strong red radiance 
In the centre of the nave, 
Where the folds of a purple canopy 
Swept down in many a wave; 
Lo wing the marble pavement old 
With a weight of gorgeous gloom, 
For something lay ‘midst their fretted gold 
Like a shadow of the tomb. 


And within that rich pavilion, 
High on a glittering throne, 

A woman’s form sat silently, 
‘Midst the glare of light alone. 

Tf +r jewel'd robes fell strangely still— 
The drapery on her breast 

Se-m’'d with no pulse beneath to thrill, 
So stone-like was its rest! 


But a peal of lordly music 
Shook e’en the dust below, 
When the burning gold of the diadem 
Was set on her pallid brow! 
Thon died away that haughty sound. 
And from the encireling band 
Stopt Prince and Chief, ‘midst the hush profound, 
With homage to her hand. 


Why pass'd a faint, cold shuddering 
Over each martial frame, 

A: one by one, to touch that hand, 
Noble and leader came? 

W 1s not the settled aspect fair? 
Dd not a queently grace, 

Un ter the parted ebon hair, 
Si: on the pale, still face? 


Death! Death! canst thou be lovely 
Unto the eye of Life? 
Is not each pulse of the quick, high breast 
With thy cold mien at strife? 
—It was a strange and fearful sight, 
The crown upon that head, 
1© glorious robes, and the blaze of light, 
All gather’d round the Dead! 





And beside her stood in silence 
One with a brow as pale, 

And white lips rigidly compress’d, 
Lest the strong heart should fail: 

King Pedro, with a jealous eye, 
Watching the homage done, 

By the land's flower and chivalry, 
ro her, his martyr’d one. 


But on the face he look’d not, 
Which once his star had been; 
To every form his glance was turn’d, 
Save of the breathless queen; 
Though something won trom the grave’s embrace 
of her beauty still was there, 
It+ hues were all of that shadowy place 
It was not for him to bear, 


Alas! the crown, the sceptre, 
The treasures of the earth, 

And the priceless love that pour’d those gifts. 
Alike of wasted worth! 


The rites are closed: bear back the Dead 
Unto the chamber deep! 

Lay down again the royal head, 
Dust with the dust to sleep! 


There is music on the midnight— 
A requiem sad and slow, 

As the mourners through the sounding aisle 
In dark procession go; 

And the ring of state, and the starry crown, 
And all the rich array, 

Are borne to the house of silence down, 
With her, that queen of clay! 


And tearlessly and firmly 
King Pedro led the train,— 

But his face was = in his folding robe, 
When they lower'd the dust again. 

’Tis hush’d at last the tomb above, 
Hymns die, and steps depart: 

Who call’d thee strong as death, O Love? 


Mightier thou wast and art. HEZEKIAH. 








VARIETY. 





THE FRENCHMAN’S TROUBLE. 


A worthy Frenchman, who was very hoarse and 
troubled with a bad cough, went to Dr. Elder some 
time ago to consult him wpon his maladies. Before he 
went, the Frenchman, whose knowledge of English 
was very imperfect, turned to his dictionary to see how 
cough was pronounced; and seeing that though was 
pronounced tho, he naturally concluded that cough was 
pronounced cow. To make assurance doubly sure, he 
looked and saw that the definition of cough was “mal- 
adv in the chest,” “a sort of bronchitis.” 

When he arrived at Dr. Elder’s, the latter said,— 

“Well, monsieur, what is the matter with you?” 

The worthy Frenchman replied,— 

“T have got one little hoarse and one bad cow.” 

“You've got a horse and a cow,” said Elder. 

I suppose you want me to buy them?” 

“IT vish L could sell ’em; they vill not let me sleep at 
de nights,” said the Frenchman. 

“Why don’t you lock them up in the stable?” in- 
quired the doctor. 

The Frenchman was in despair. 

“Ah! you no me understand,” he cried, clasping his 
hands; “I have got ma-lady in de box.” 

“Got your lady in a box—what! with the horse and 
the cow?” asked the doctor, who began to think mon- 
sieur was mad. 

Almost frantic with bewilderment the Frenchman 
ejaculated, — 

“OQ sare! De brown creatures no let me sleep at 
night,” (meaning bronchitis.) 

“OY” suid the doctor, “the bugs bite you, eh?” 

Assuming a dignified air the Frenchman said, as he 
struck his breast pantomimically,— 

“Sare, I have got here, sare, von hoarse, von bad cow, 
and the brown creatures, and ma-lady in de box. IL ask 
you, sare, to cure my cow. Why for you no cure my 
cow?” 

“Because,” replied Elder, “because I am not a cow 
doctor.” 

“Yes, sare, you are, sare; you cured my wife’s cow.” 

At this minute Dr. B s, the editor of the ‘. 
happening to drop in, the Frenchman told him in 
French what he wanted. After a hearty laugh at the 
barbarism of the English language, the doctor gave the 
requisite prescription, and the Frenchman left. 


“Ah! 
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ANECDOTE OF A HORSE. 

A clergyman’s wife writes as follows: 

“When a child I lived for a time directly opposite the 
house of a doctor, who also kept an apothecary’s shop. 
It was my greatest amusement, when [ heard him com- 
ing home on his horse, after attending to a sick call, to 
run to the window and watch the scene which almost | 
invariably followed. When the doctor reached his hall 
door he would jump off his horse, throw the reins on 
its neck, and leave it to manage for Ttself, while he en- 
tered the house through the shop. On finding itself at 
liberty, the horse immediately laid hold of the knocker 
with its teeth, and raising it as high as possible, allowed 
it so to fall as to give a very authoritative knock. The 
maid, thus summoned, soon appeared at the door, which 
having been briskly opened, (doubtless expecting anoth- 
er welcome call for her master) she was suddenly star- 
tled by the horse springing up the steps. The last 
sight [ ever caught of them being the maid running 
screaming down the passage, and the horse trotting at 
her heels. The strangest part of the affair seemed to 
be that no matter how often this occurred, the maid 
never appeared the less frightened or taken by surprise. 
In fact, [ suspected from the sly faces which appeared 
peeping from behind the shop door, that she was fre- 
quently sent to admit the horse on false pretence, while 
the horse, with more forethought, and profiting by for- 
mer experience, (the door having been occasionally 
slammed in his face) took very good care never to allow 
her one moment for reflection, but sprang into the hall 
the instant the latch was raised. I should add that 
there was no back entrance to the yard, the river run- 
ning immediately in the rear of that side of the street.” 


. 


AN ADROIT SWORDSMAN. 


Pulaski, as is well known, was as adroit a swords- 
man as he was perfect in horsemanship, and he always | 
rode a powerful and fleet charger. During the retreat 
of the American army through New Jersey, in the dark- | 
est hour of our national adversity, Pulaski was, with a} 
small party of horsemen, pursued by a large body of 
British cavalry, the leader of which was a good horse- 
man, and mounted nearly as well as Pulaski. Pulaski 
rode in the rear of his detachment, and the British cap- 
tain in front of those he commanded. 

The morning was shining brightly, casting oblique 
shadows, and as the pursued party entered a long, nar- 
row lane, Pulaski, having satisfied himself of the supe- 
rior speed and command of his horse over that of his 
pursuer, slackened his pace and kept his horse to the 
side of the lane furthest from the sun. The pursuing 
otticer came up in hot haste, his sword elevated so as to 
make the decisive cut upon Pulaski as soon as he could 
reach him. Pulaski rode as though he did not hear the 
advance upon him—yet he kept his eyes fixed warily 
upon the ground on the side of his horse toward the 
sun on the right. As soon as he saw the shadow of his | 
pursuer’s horse gain upon him, and that the horse’s | 
head, by his shadow, had gained about half the length | 
of his own horse’s body, he gave the sudden sword-cut | 
of St. George with his powerful arm, and saw the de- 
capitated head of the English officer follow the stroke. 

His mathematical eye had measured the distance by 
the position of the shadow so accurately, and his posi- 
tion giving a long back reach to his right arm, while 
the cross stroke of his pursuer must have been made at 
a much shorter distance to have taken effeet—that the 
pursuing officer lost his head before he suspected that 
his ‘ed was known, or that a blow was medi- 
tated, 
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A RAT SHOW IN PARIS. 


A correspondent of the London Star writes as fol- 
lows: 

“The most popular of the shows of the season, un- 
doubtedly, has been a rat show. The name of its ex- 
hibitor is Antoine Leonard. He accomplishes the diffi- 
cult task of inculcating habits of obedience in the big- 
gest rats that ever ran. 

He has a sort of perch which he sticks into the | 








ground, and then he takes his rats out of his pocket. 
At his word of command the rats run up and down the 
perch, hang on three legs, then on two, stand on their 
heads, and in fact, go through with a series of gymnas- 
tic exercises that would put Blondin himself to the 
blush. His favorite performer is a gray rat he has had 
in his troup for eleven years. The old fellow not only 
obeys Leonard, but is personally attached to him. It 
is a most curious sight to see Leonard put him on the 
ground and then walk away. The creature runs after 
him and invariably catches him. Leonard was offered 
fifty francs for him about two years ago, but would 
not part with his old and attached friend. 


+> 


VERNET AND THE STUPID CRITIC. 


This great master was once employed to paint a Jand- | 
scape with a cave and St. Jerome in it. Heaccordingly 
painted the landscape with St. Jerome at the entrance 
of the cave. When. he delivered the picture, the pur- 
chaser, who understood nothing of perspective, said,— 

“The landscape and the cave are well enough, but St. 
Jerome is not in the cave.” 

“{ understand you,” replied Vernet; “I will alter it.” 

He therefore took the painting and made the shade 
darker, so that the saint seemed to sit further in. The 
buyer took the painting, but it again appeared to him 
that the saint was notin thecave. Vernet then painted 
out the figure and gave it to his customer, who seemed 
verfectly satisfied. Whenever he saw strangers to whom 
he showed the pictnre, he said,— 

“Here you see a picture, by Vernet, with St. Jerome 
in the cave.” 

“But we cannot see the saint,” replied the visitors. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” answered the professor; 
“the is there, for I have seen him stand at the entrance, 
and afterward further back, and am therefore quite sure 
that he is in it.” 





This man who wanted Jerome’s picture, resembled the 
Irishman who ordered an artist to paint him “behind a 
tree.” 

MISSES. 
Unlucky Vulean! Venus tricked him; 
A fashion with the ladies this is. 
I’m not amiss; but I’m a victim 
To a whole host of wicked misses, 





Miss Fit supplies my boots and coats, 
And vain is all my indignation ; 

My cashbook, and my go!d, and notes 
Are managed by Miss Calculation. 


Miss Take has played me many a trick; 
Miss Spell will always write my letters; 
Miss Trust declines to give me tick; 
Miss Manage lets off all my debtors. 


Miss Print is wont to spoil my rhyme— 
A very wicked habit is her's; 

And if they quote me any time, 
Miss Quote’s the girl to use the scissors, 


When Christmas bumpers overflow, 

And bells ring loud from many a minster, 
I can’t get near to Miss L. To, 

Save with some very ancient spinster, 


Well, easy ’tis down hill to glide, 
And vain the Parez to importune; 
So let me wed my bonny bride— 
A charming child she is—Miss Fortune. 





LIGHTING GAS WITH THE TIP OF THE 
FINGER. 


This is a feat any body may perform. Let a person in 
his shoes or slippers walk briskly over a woollen carpet, 
scuffing his feet thereon, or stand upon a chair with its 
legs in four tumblers, to insulate it, and be there rubbed 
up and down on the body a few times with a muff, by 
another person, and he will light his gas by simply 
touching his finger to the tube. It is only necessary to 
take the precaution not to touch any thing, or be 
touched by any body during the trial of the experi- 
ment. The stock of electricity acquired by the process 
we have described is discharged by contact with anoth- 
er object. The writer has lighted it in this way, and 
seen it done by children not half a dozen years old. 
We are all peripatetic lucifer matches, if we did but 
know it.—New York Tribune. 





HOG STORY. 
Among the guests at a crowded hotel in a neighbor- 


THE “END TOO QUICK” SERIES 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 
LEE & SHEPARD, 


56 & 9 Harvard Place, 





ISSUED THIS SEASON. 


Oliver Optic’s Books. 


Each Series in a Neat Box. Sold in sets or sep- 
arately. 


Youna AMERICA ABROAD SERIES. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. 16mo. 
Illustrated by Stevens, Perkins, and others. First series to be 
completed in 6 vols. Per vol., $1 50. 

OUTWARD BOUND; or, Young America Afloat. Tenth edition. 


SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; or, Young America in Ireland 
and Scotland. Just ready. 


RED CROSS; or, Young America in England and Wales. (In 
December.) 
(Others in preparation.) 


Tue Starry Fiag SERIES. 


To be compieted in 6 vols. Illustrated, per vol., $1 25. 
Comprising 
THE STARRY FLAG; or, the Young Fisherman of Cape Ann. 
BREAKING AWAY; or, the Fortunes of a Student. 
SEEK AND FIND; or, the Adventures of a Smart Boy. 
(Others in preparation.) 
ARMY AND Navy SrTorIgs, 
A Library for Young and Old, in six volumes. l6mo., illustrated 
G3 75,000 vols. of this series already suld. 


Per vol., $1 50. 

‘THE Sartor Boy. 
‘IHE YANKEE MIDDY. 
LRAVE ULD SALT. 


THE SOLDIER Boy. 
THE YOUNG LIEUTENANT. 
FIGHTING JOE. 


WoopvILLE SrTorizs. 


Uniform with Library for Young People. 
Illustrated. Per vol., $1 25. 
RicH AND HUMBLE. 
WATCH AND WalT. WorRK AND WIN. 
Hore AND HAVE. HAS?TE AND WASTE. 
Each volume handsomely illustrated, and complete in itself, or 
in sets in neat boxes. 


Six volumes. l6mo. 


In SCHOOL AND OvT. 


Famous ‘‘Boat-Cius’’ SERIES. 


Library for Young People. Handsomely illustrated. Six vol- 
umes, in neat box. Per vol., $1 25. 
Comprising 
THE Boat Civs, 
Now on NEVER. 
Pook anD lRovuD. 


ALL ABOARD. 
‘RY AGaALN. 
LitTLe BY LITTLE. 
RiIvERDALE Story Books. 
Six volumes, profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings. 
In neat box. Cloth. Per vol., 45 cts. 
Comprising 
PROUD AND Lazy. 


CAKELEss KATE. 
RoBiNsunN CRUSOE, JR. 


LITTLE MERCHANT. 
YounG VoxaceEks. 
DOLLY anv IL. 


Fiora LEE Story Books. 


Companions to the above. Six volumes, profusely illustrated 
from new desigus by Billings. In neat box. Cloth. Ver vol., 
45 cents. 

Comprising 
THE Picnic Parry. 
THE GULD ‘THIMBLE. 
‘HE Do-dOMEThINGS. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
UNCLE LEN. 
Bintubay Party. 


Rosa ABBOTT STORIEs. 





ing county town, during court time, was a burly, noisy, 
rude fellow named Z. The dinner-bell rang, and the 
guests rushed to the table with the haste common to 
such times and places, leaving Z. cheerless and crowd- 
ed out of his place at the table, having been among the 
last to enter the dining-room; whereupon Z. com- 
menced to upbraid the whole table in language much 
stronger than it was refined, and calling them ali “a 
drove of hungry hogs;” whereat a quick-witted young 
lawyer rose and rhymed him down as follows: 
“In droves of hogs, my friend, you'll always find 
The biggest hog of all the drove behind.” 


WELL DONE. 


They had a grand time out at Lafayette, Ind., recent- 
ly. The Hoosier Base Ball Club’s tirst nine challenged 
the Young Men’s Christian Association to saw wood tor 
the benetit of the poor. Two volunteer nines mixed in. 
Thirty-six saws, wiclded by thirty-six pairs of arms, 
did the business for ‘thirty-six cords of wood, in pres- 
ence, of an admiring crowd of spectators. The result 
Was a large amount of money in admission fees and do- 
nations, an auction sale of wood-saws and saw-bucks, 
good to the poor, and a good time generally. It was a 
piece of fun which might be done elsewhere with ad- 
vantage. 





or 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITION. 

Allen Bennett was a wide awake little scholar, who 
was fond of giving answers in his own language. That 
is, he did not learn words without getting their mean- 
ing. 

“What is a river?” asked his mother, one day. 

“A long, black, dirty ditch,” answered Allen, gravely. 
Now the only river he had ever seen was the Chicago 
River. It is a very useful servant to that great com- 
mercial city, but a terribly filthy one, and has been not 
inaptly named the scenter (centre) of the city. 








A GOOD CUSTOM. 

There is in St. Petersburg a good old custom requir- 
ing every person taken up drunk, male or female, to 
sweep the streets the next day for a number of hours. 

All well-regulated governments take care to make 
their criminals pay their way. Though this they can 
never do in a moral sense, (for properly no sin admits 
of reparation,) yet in a social and pecuniary sense they 
can be made to hand back in various ways the amount 
of damage they cause to the State. 


+> 





A RvRAL exhibitor says he has enlarged his estab- 
lishment, and now keeps a head of oxen, a head of hen, 
and several head of cabbage, while he is also trying to 
keep ahead of the times. 

TueyY don’t use perfumes at the mint for making 
Scents. . 


By Rosa Abbott Parker, a popular contributor to “Oliver Op- 
tic’s Magazine."’ To be completed in six volumes. Lilustrated. 
| Per vol., 81. 

Comprising 
| JACK OF ALL TRADES. (Just ready.) 
| ALEXIS, THE RUNAWAY; or, Afloat in the World. (Just 


ready.) 
TOMMY HICKUP; or, a Pair of Black Eyes. (In December.) 
(Others in preparation.) 


Tue Hetpinac Hanp SERIEs. 


By May Mannering. To be completed in six volumes. Illus 
trated. Por vol., $l. 
Comprising 


CLIMBING THE ROPE; or, God helps those who try to help 
themselves. (Just ready.) 


BILLY GRIMES'S FAVORITE; or, Johnny Greenleaf’s Talent. 
(Just ready.) 


THE CRUISE OF THE DASHAWAY. (In December.) 
(Others in preparation.) 


THE JUTLAND SERIES. 


By four of England’s best authors. 
Four volumes. Illustrated. Per volume, $1 50. 


GREAT MEN AND GALLANT DEEDS. 
lémo. Illustrated. 


YARNS OF AN OLD MARINER. By Mary Cowpen CLAREE. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. lémo. 


eee ~ ated DAYS. By W. H. O. Kincston. lémo. LIllus- 
rated. 


By Joun G. EpGag. 


THE SAND-HILLS OF JUTLAND. By Hans CuristTi1an AN 
DERSEN. l6mo. Cloth. 


LitTLE Prupy Srorizs. 
By Sophie May. Now complete. Six volumes. 24mo, Hand 
somely illustrated. Ina neat box. Per vol., 75 cts. 
Comprising 


LITTLE PRUDY. 
LITTLE PRUDY’'S SISTER SUSIE. 


™ bd CAPTAIN HORACE, 
bad ad COUSIN GRACE, 

S ” STORY BOOK. 

“ “ 


DOTTY DIMPLE. 
Dotty Dimp.e Srortes. 
By the author of “Little Prudy Stories." To be completed in 6 


volumes. Illustrated. Per vol., 75 cts. 
DOTTY DIMPLE AT HER GRANDMOTHER'S. (Nowready-) 


Crusoe Lisprary. 


An attractive series for Young and Old. Six volumes. Ilus- 
trated. In neat box. Per vol., $1 50. 
Comprising 
Rosrnson_ CRUSOE. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
ARCTIC CRUSOE. 


Youne Crvsog. 
PRAIRIE CRUSOE. 
WILLIS THE PILOT. 
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